FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Fessil Wombat from Fremantle.—A few days before Easter 1965, 
a load of building stone from Deane’s (Mather Street) Quarry, South 
Fremantle, was delivered to a building site in Morton Street, Spear- 
wocd. When dressing this stone, the mason (Mr. P. Masilio) notieed 
some teeth and reported the oeeurrenee back to the quarry workers, 
in particular to Messrs. F. and P. Bartolomei and Mr. J. Panizza, 
who in turn reported the oceurrenee to the Museum. The specimen 
(now W. Aust. Mus. 65.4.61) turned out to be of a wombat. 


A good deal of work will be neeessary to extraet the specimen 
from its limestone matrix, and only then will it be possible to identify 
the speeies, but in the meantime there is no doubt that it is a wom- 
bat. The age of the “Coastal Limestones” and henee of this wombat 
is generally considered to be late Pleistocene. 


—D. MERRILEES, W.A. Museum, Perth. 


OBITUARY 


Cc. L. E. ORTON 


Mr. Charles Leonard Egremont Orton, ornithologist cf Moora, 
died at Perth on January 26, 1965. He was born in England on Mareh 
6, 1883, and educated at Shrewsbury Sehool. He eame to Western 
Australia in 1904 and went to Hamersley Station in the North-West 
where he stayed for a few years. 


Mr. Orton became active as a naturalist when he eame south 
and jcined the Midland Railway Company’s staff as Ranger for land 
sales. The company was opening up the Midlands country rapidly 
and Len Orton was in charge of the big stables and eamps at Moora 
and Three Springs, meeting the trains and taking prospective pur- 
chasers out, In ornithology his name is invariably associated with 
that of Mr, P. T. Sandland and the two first met on the Moora rail- 
way Staticn at the end of Oetober 1908 when Mr. Sandland was 
inquiring about a property he wished to buy in the distriet. Orton 
was the first man to be introduced to him in Moora and their mutual 
interests were known. As he shook hands Mr. Sandland’s first words 
to his future colleague for over half a century were: “I believe you 
are a birdy man.” 


Ortcn left the company’s services soon after and in January 
1909 was on his own bloek and building a tin shack. He ealled the 
property “Petworth Park,” and built it up into a very substantial 
estate. He was a sueeessful farmer and had the best Southdown Stud 
in the State, taking numerous prizes at Royal Shows and winning 
several Orient Cups for crossbred lambs. He was aetive in eivie 
affairs, being a member of the Moora Road Board for many years 
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and was its highly competent chairman for 10 years, including the 
trying period of World War II. For 28 years he was on the com- 
mittee of the Moora Agricultural Socicty and served a term as its 
president. He was a wonderful host, described as the best in Moora, 
and his urbane manner and pleasing personality gained him friends 
everywhere. Unfortunately as a country member of this Club he had 
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C. L. E. Orton 


little opportunity of active association with it but after he rctired 
to Perth, on disposing of his Moora property in 1959, he participated 
in meetings of the Bird Group. 


However, on his visits to the city he was cager to exchange news 
and vicws with local ornithologists. Mr. C. F. H. Jenkins recalls his 
early days as a cadet in the W.A. Museum, in the carly 1930s, when 
Mr. Orton first dropped in on him. It had been a bad season for pas- 
toralists and Mr. Jenkins asked him how things were at Moora. 
“Quite good,” was the reply, “I found a Freckled Duck nesting in 
Porter’s Swamp, with a clutch of five eggs...’ Mr. Jenkins suit- 
ably responded and then returned to his first subject, inquiring about 
the shearing. But when he had a bird-man to converse with Mr. 
Orten was not to be deflected. “Quite good,” he said, “I got three 
clutches of Wedge-tailed Eagles’ cggs during the weck .. .” The 
two talked birds for several hours, continuing on a walk over the 
Beaufort Strect bridge to Trouchet's corner, until a patient traffic 
policeman gently moved them on from the kerb. 
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The ehief interests of the two friends at Moora, Orton and Sand- 
land, were in birds’ eggs, a eommon activity of field ornithologists 
in those years. Egg colleeting has now passed into desuetude and it 
is now very difficult to obtain permits. However, material contribu- 
tions to ornithological knowledge were made by the old-time oologists 
(cf. W. Aust, Nat, 4: 149, 187) and the collections gathered together 
by many of them ure now in Museums where they form part of the 
research material for students. Unhappily in too many institutions 
they are not adequately cared for. Orton's, said to be one of the five 
or six best in Australia, was donated to the Western Australian 
Museum in 1952 and is housed in three steel eabinets in the Bird 
Gallery. 


Apart from his personal collecting, Orton added to his colleetion 
by exchanges with other Australian cologists and overseas. He used 
to send duplicates to the natural history firm of Watkins and Don- 
caster in England and would receive extra-limital eggs in exchange. 
Some of these Orton would exchange in turn with eastern states 
collectors. On one of his visits to London he heped to obtain sets of 
Emperor Penguins’ eggs at an auction, one for himself and another 
for his friend Sandland. When the the first lot was knocked down to 
a buyer the auetioneer said: “How many will you take, my Lord?” 
“The lot,” was the reply. Orton turned to look at the buyer and he 
then realiscd that with Lord Rothschild as a competitor he stood 
little chance. 


Orton’s personal ficld investigations were mainly in the Moora 
district, in the productive local swamps, and west to the Dandaragan, 
Cockleshell Gully and Jurien Bay country. For an egg colleetor he 
had one serious disadvantage—he could not climb. But he had a 
superb colleague in Sandland who was adept at this skill. The two 
friends made many interesting records. They determined the north- 
ern breeding range of the Blue-billed Duck and made useful life 
history studies of various species, including the host preferences of 
various cuckoos, the nesting of the Little Wattle-bird and of the 
White-tailed Black Cockatoo. They paid particular attention to the 
last-named species and established the fact that though this cockatoo 
laid two eggs, only one nestling was ever reared. There was a lapse 
of 4-5 days between layings, incubation started with the first egg, 
and the second ehiek to be hatehed would be trampled to death by 
the first and it remained decomposing in the nest. Sandland (the 
climber) had examined well over a hundred cockatoos’ nests in the 
course of their field work. 


A zestful account of a field excursion by the two friends was 
published by Orton in The Oologist (London), 5 (1), March 1925: 
19-23 and later in the same periodical (7 (4), December 1927; 83-84) 
L. L. Redek, an American ornithologist who visited them in the 
Moora district, contributed an appreciatory note with a photograph 
of the two examining Little Blaek and Little Pied Cormorants’ nests 
in Street’s Swamp. 


Mr. Orton left a widow but had no children. 
—D.L:S. 
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